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who had deserted their village on our approach, would be
able to do me harm if they found such material." l In New
Britain and New Ireland " the natives always blow the
spittle from the mouth in a fine spray lest it should be
gathered up by anyone and used for the purposes of sorcery." 2
For the same reason no Maori would spit in the presence of
any person whom he suspected of a wish to injure him,
because he feared that his enemy might use the spittle to
bring down upon him the anger of an ancestral spirit,
especially of a child spirit, for the spirits of dead children
were believed to be particularly mischievous.3

" The saliva of the king of Hawaii was carefully pre-
served in a spittoon, in the edges of which were set the teeth
of his ancestors. Should his enemies get possession of any
of it, they were supposed to have the power to occasion his
death, by sorcery and prayer." 4 Speaking of Tamaahmaah,
king of Hawaii, a voyager in the early part of the nineteenth
century tells us that " the bearer of his spitting-tray does not
quit him a moment, as he always holds the tray ready, which
is made of wood, in the form of a snuff-box, and provided
with a lid, which is opened when the king intends to make
use of it, and then immediately closed. This careful preserva-
tion of the royal saliva, is in consequence of a superstition
that so long as they are in possession of this treasure their
enemies are not able to send him any sickness by conjuration." 5

Among the things which many primitive people regard
with fear as magically potent, and therefore dangerous, are
knots. Accordingly it is sometimes prescribed that a sacred
person shall have no knots in his garments, and the same
taboo is observed by women at certain times. Thus knots
fall under the class of things which are often tabooed. The
underlying idea seems to be that the physical constriction
of the knot exerts a magical constriction on the person of the
wearer.6 Thus, for example, among the Baganda, when a
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